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ABSTRACT 



This study used descriptive data from the Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills (JOBS) Child Outcome Study to identify predictors of 
involvement among nonresident fathers of young children who receive welfare, 
and the relationship of father involvement to child outcomes. Participating 
were 693 mothers and children ages 3 to 5 in Fulton County, Georgia whose 
fathers lived elsewhere. The measures of father involvement were father-child 
visitation, formal child support payments received through the child support 
enforcement system, and informal child support, such as money or material 
given to the mother. Findings showed that while only 16.6 percent of fathers 
provided child support through the formal system during the past year, 42.3 
percent provided informal support, and 67 percent visited at least once. 
Father's residence in the same state as the focal child and the provision of 
support for the child from the father’s family were associated with a higher 
likelihood of his involvement. Monetary and material contributions from the 
father, especially informal contributions, were associated with more positive 
child outcomes. Formal and informal child support were associated with higher 
child scores on the Personal Maturity Scale. Informal child support was 
positively correlated with the quality of the child's home environment as 
measured on the HOME-SF, especially the cognitive stimulation subscale. The 
data consistently failed to provide support for the assumption that 
father-child visitation has positive effects on child well-being. (Contains 
35 references.) (SD) 
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abstract 



•mis study uses early descriptive MMWK 

Child Outcome Study, a substudy oucstions First what factors predict father involvement 

program, to »« y ' Sren who receive welfare? And. second, is nonresideafarher 

among nonrestdem fattetso ^ 8 0utc0IMS for ^ children? me three measures of nonretndetu 
involvement assca ated wtU^ ^ formal chUd support payments received 

father involvement examined arc , . ... j flinnort S uch as money given 

through the child support e nf 0 ^mcn^stem^ r Findings revcal ’that while only 16.6 percent 

directly to the mother, groceries, * . durin£ the past year, a considerably larger 

of fathers proved « *. « , dm 

^ •wo&'n - - - 

involvement, and they share many o ^ . ,,,K^ r mvolvemcta Father’s residence in the 

the same direction for all dnee "matures the father’s family are 

same sum as the ^r^ehht^of to fovoIvemeT In general, findings for the child w^ing 
assoctaied with *^ r ^'''*^ malelia i contributions from the father, especally 

aC3Sa J^ !h ,°”^'™^c 1 atcd with mote positive child outcomes. Bolh the paymem of fonmd 
provided informally, are associaicu . .rT rt h thc hioloeical father are associated with 

child support and MSI behavioral deveic^nem. In 

father-child visitation has positive effects on child well-being 
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Nonresident Father Increment and Child Outcomes Among Young Children 



Ae the number of children born to unmarried parents has increased, public interest in 
fathers of these chUdren chddren 

particularly d, ^ dva ^f? iocZJL Li concomitantly so have efforts to reduce public 
of never-mamed women have obligations of nonresident fathers. However, 

° UUayS bY “S^ESo. middle-class fathers who are 

either divorced or separated from children in 

involvement among fathers o c nscai tb shows that oevet-married fathers have less 

families that rece.ve J ^£H^Md support dan divorced or separared 

ft" W «tv"fo^ftl^m vary Sg oever-marrirf fathers. For 
fathers. Howev ' r ' , . meir children are more likely to visit several times a week 

instance, those who live cl °f ^ ble denies are more likely to pay 

than are other never-mar^ fadmrs ^L^TOC guidelines stipulated that only fifty dollars 
child support regularly. In ■. , h [0 q* family, lathe ts of children on 

o, child support Sly b, giving^money direedytothe 

welfare may have been more likely to w toys, etcetera. These flexible 

mother and or providing ltcms ’ d 0 J^iay be more important than formal child support 

monetary aud ooumonetary eo«M»m “ y ‘ “.“S childreu ou welfare. Yet. few 

s:rirr.s — ** 

support, od child outcomes . 

K SS— S— A w— — — 

outcomes for these children? 

background 

Welfare 

which locates RecipLs of Aid .0 Families with Depeudeu. 

S-Sw to si^Cr their child support benefits to the state tssurng 
Children (AJFDC) were requucu w w . fathers However, despite concerted 

their AFDC and to ”00^1^0^ cMd suppor, coUecdon rams for 
attemprs to recoup pubbe oudays to AFDC rretpmu^^ ^ ^ J6 , 

^raL^n 1 ^ y c^ but°n .7 perc^r among AFDC cases (Bureau of the Census. 

1995 ) . 
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Under AFDC legislation, only tbe first 50 dollars of monthly child support Muldbe 

disregarded and passed on to the family. This stipulation is considered one reason fathers of 
disiegaraea anap , tivc means of contributing to the support of their children. 

or ^onomtcally unstable commons are found to contribute tad. 
dUtwrsclothing and some financial assistance informally (Hardy, Duggan Masnyk, 4 
Peatson 1M» Edin (1994) interviewed 214 mothers on AFDC in four ernes to exanune the 
efficacy of me child support enforcement system for AFDC recipients. Most strongly she 
discovered Out fathers tSune more financial responsibility for then children ton 

u K ,K, fnrmai Child suooort system. One-third of the women m the sample reported 
SL to^^ppon fr^tbe **»e 14 (««*“ received this support through 

thfformalchUd 3tt enforcement system. An additional 30 percent of others reported 
f nMirv cimnort fathers provided items, such as disposable diapers, school 
J ^^^Stm^Xiday gifts. Mothers regarded these monentry 
aafronmonefcry wntributions as significant sources of assistance to their strained budgets. 

ramer than to |»y money d»«Uy to ^ ^ interview that 49 

young unmarried fathers enrolled in p p f rK ^- r hiirfren while 93 

nercent of the fathers reported monetary support to tbe mothers of their children, whue vj 

Percent reported purchases of clothing, other items and even child care services. Fathers 
***** needed items allowed them to directly provide support and manttam 

pointed out tha ^ addition, they viewed these tangible contributions 

-"of responsible fatherhood that gained them respect in their commumty (Achatz & 
MacAllum, 1994). 

Exiaung qualiiadvc and small-scale research on mosdy young, low-income, unmarried 
. . • • ht jnIO jKg oorms and common practices associated with paternity 

e s mbl ishment and pbL for child support in circumstances of nonmarital binta^ For instance, 

, .. Q f vounc African American fathers in a low-income New York 

“iXS revealed the conLnality of informal agreements between young mothers and 
fathcs°regardiog child support and child care (Sullivan, 1993) ^ mos' cas«. couples 
T^iic^atemitv through informal acknowledgment by the male before the birth of the 
3EK3 P^S for the child's care a»l sup^rr. After ta i birds of ta chdd, young 

rv^iv m firvi erv) radio "off the books" employment so that their financial 
fathers were likely .. S ^ u , d ^ ^ ^ deducted from her AFDC benefits. Most 

conmbutions to ^ involved in the lives of their children, especially early on. In 

and their families provided regular child care and contributed money 

and items like diapers, food, and clothes. 

c- m ;it»riv Furetenbere (1995) has observed that fathers tended to be more involved 
with own Life, were supporrive. On the cher hand some faihers 

with their chddre soon after the birth of their child, regardless of thetr family s 

tew' of support. Interviews with the young adult offspring of a sample of teen mothers in 
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, . . . 1960s showed a substantial level of involvement among the 

Baltimore studied suice tbenud- m of (hose wb0 ^ become young mothers 

vu,t *• paa year 

and a sizable proportion saw then children at least weekly 

. | f lin of rt* original Baltimore study of 400 mostly African American 
Longitudinal follow p rFuratenberg & Harris, 1993) confirmed that 

teen mothers initiated in die substantial initiall y but declines over time. Teen 

nonresident father •*- age inland 

mothers were followed fro ‘^f^the years as their offspring entered young adulthood, 
then re interviewed several ^ther-child contw was relatively high, hut by mid- 
Du ™ , 8 - whh their fatter Similarly. a, age ore. 

adolescence, 46] percem ° f chud „ fouI years later only ore tn three. 

80 percent of tte^Mrenrece chJd[en reived child support. Ftustenberg and 

and by nud-adolescence only o married fathers were as likely to 

r;t, ( “d^Tw1re“ m o^^arared fathers, hu, over time, previreisly married 

fa £Trs were markedly more likely to continue support. 

,i ^r^-ntative samoles also find lower rates of child support 
Studies based on reuonaUy represe " re glared to previously married fathers 

payment and visitation & Bianchi 1988) and declines in no ores idem father 

^ing. 1994a, M No r Tpetcrson. & Zill. 1983; Unnan. 1993; Mott, 

involvement over tune (Furstennerg, no , te of never married, young 

1990; Seltzer. 1991). . (199 « „ f Youlh <nlSY) and observed 

nonresident fathers fr . patter ns of visitation and child support 

varying .eveis * half of me fathers iived rear 

and paid cL suppret, while the -** of the remaining 
pordonof fathers rarely visited and usually paid no support (Urman. 1993). 

instance. Mot. (1990) u^Lore likely dun whim fathers to 

and observ “‘ riXTand to^it frequently. Other research also indicates that falhere' 

si" s ?. : a r,sr ' 1 ““ 

(Furstenberg et al.. 1983; Lerman, 1993; Seltzer. 1991). 

omer factors ^ ^S^T^T^tork 

^"^YTcation which is a proxy for father's educadon (Danzigcr & 
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Rad in, 1990; ScUzcr. .991, Faclon 

ESSE fiS "“*• “** *— 4 l98S) 

. „ association between father-child contact and the 

ln g fSi toSLITSLa wUh their children are more li^ty 

» pay child support or »* 1989; SorJein & Calhoun, 1W* 

For example, findings from the National Surv y tow ^ ^ hnporunt factor is the 
absence of of mpport (Setor. et al„ 1989). 

proviston of 9 W l ^^^ 0 ^ ndim i data from the NLSY to examine the mocW™ 
However, Veum (1993) usea iongiu«i«~ cau g,i association between the 

between cWdsu ^"^ ^e WKtoded that the relationship observed in cross-sectional 

stud iesTT due ^unmeasured characmristics of do pamn B d». may change over tune, such as 

their relationship with each other or commitment to the child. 

, ,• _»i nrovide limited support for an association between 

Findings ba ^ on “ ° I ^ wcvcr involvement indicators are usually limited to 

father involvement and child Qt'W.I’O _ fathc-child eonuct. The effect of 
the amount of child exmnined. Large-scale surveys 

informal child support on chil . . J^J J contact aixi child well-being indicators, such 

generally find no assoc .at.on between behavior ratings, and measures 

as cognitive lest scores, academi , won h (Baydal & Brooks-Guon, 1994; 

re.a.tT.0 perceptions »f Se.tzer, Hanson, * 

Furstenberg, Morgan, & Allison, ' revealed that father contact was actually 

Thomson, 1994). mothers (Furstenberg.Morgan. & 

related to increases m the level indicated that father visitation was associated 

Allison. 1987). Similarly. proble^ and lower math scores among 

aaaiy«--w ^“ssurrssi 

contact (Furstenberg & Hams, iw. ® 

^ suonges, evide^e of 

being involves child suPP 0 ^^^.. domain of cognitive development and academic 

support on child outcomes P ar ^J a ^ y “ l994 . ^ ^b; Knox & Bane, 1994). For 

achievement (Graham, Beller, c ’ among school-aged children, King (1994b) 

example, using NU>Y ^ highe? levels of perceived 

found that the payment ^ ^th scores on standardized tests. In addition, 

scholastic competence ^ related to fewer school-related problems 

some studies reveal that child support VW& & 1987; McLanahan et al- 

and general behavior problems (Furstenberg. Morgan. « au 
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. ,,4 frnm »>v National Survey of Children, for example, indicated that 

199 ! ) declines in the level of behavior problems 

£££ SSSr^^U *• 11,016 <"— «• 4 

Allison, 1987). 

DATA 

Early descriptive data from the Jobs Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOTS) [Child 
Outcome Study are mid to explore correlates of formal child support, informal child support 
^ fXr ^ta^n and these forms of nonresident father involvement as predictors of child 
£££? for a sample of-preseboo.-age children in famUies A. reccve welfare. 

The JOBS Child Outcomes Study is a substudy of the larger random assignment 
The JOBS uirs m-offram. conducted by the Manpower Demonstration Research 

evaluation 55,000 individuals. The JOBS 

Corporation in se lo -tudinal investigation designed to assess the effects of the 

Child Outcomes study _ __ rhildren aces three to five at the time their mothers 

about 3,000 mothers and children in three sites: Fulton 
enter the program. T^e^ly ojifornia: and Kent County. Michigan. At each site. 

County, nmerarn were randomly assigned to either a control group or one 

calwTLma. cap.tal develop^™ and the labor force «acbmen, 

groups (Moore! ST*. Coiro, Miller. & Mageuheun. 1995). 

The Descriptive Survey, a compooen. of the ChUd Outcomes Study^ was conducted in 
The Descnpu c j random assignment. The survey was 

Fulton County. Geor 8“' cbM between the ages of three and 

r"£?c^d SSSCS ^ youngest child a, the time she 
five years. The women with children under age three are exempt from JOBS 

enteral the JOBS ''^^oS^md to be the focal child in cases where the mother 

KSdre^Trn five L Descriptive san^le is comprised of 790 mod.er.hUd 

pairs from all three research groups (Moore et. al.. 199 ). 

The nreseot study focuses on children from the Descriptive sample who were living 
. P. . - and had a father living elsewhere, excluding those in prison for 

f T-S ^istato^ in^ible. About 96 percent of the Descriptive sample 

TfH^n jSStarn women and their Children. and the sample for this study has been 
are African Amerom who a* aforementioned criteria. The 

Itoned ,o only A ^„^r^Snever-mamed mothers and their chUdren. The 
resultant sample co ” s ““ . . f observations of the home environment and 

Descriptive data are comp _ ^ school readiness assessments given to the chUdren 

^“l^rr^om mod.ts on various topics ineiuding father 

involvement. 
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While data reported by the father on his involvement would be a very desirable 
additional* bifoiSrion is not available, reporting by biological mothers ts commonand 
considered a relatively conservative appraisal of father involvement (see Seltzer & Brandreth. 
1994; Sonenstein & Calboun, 1990). 

As stated earlier, mothers were randomly assigned to either a control group or one of 
A r-rtnrK called the human capital development and the labor force attachment 
STS ^ were weight to adjust for differentia, sampling 

across these experimental groups. 

MEASURES 

The father involvement and child outcome measures are described in this section. 

. a nrnvides detailed definitions and descriptive statistics for these variables, as well 

*!£££%£!££ variables refened to in the subsetpten. meihods section. This 
sectionalso'includes pmposed bypoAeses relamd to me child outcome measures. 

Father Involvement Variables 

Thrw? measures of father involvement are available: formal child support, informal 
... j T^ifeir visitation. These measures are considered to represent separate 

child suPPO«’ involvement For instance, although both formal child support and informal 

“ measures of economic involvement, they capture different forms and sources 
Child suppo formal child support refers to the cash payments that 

1STS Ce or countered award agreements receive from fathers through 

the fotmal child support enforcement system. Informal child support, however ts not 

*“ r™ ‘"L. ..£T of „ award agreement and indicates cash and or in-lund 

fathers offer dirccdy to mothers in addition to or in lieu of formal child support 

payments. 

More specifically, formal child support is a dichotomous measure that indicates 
Whether the mother received at least one child support payment m the past year through the 
foraaUhild^jpport enforcement system. Unfortunately, daia were not available to include a 

measure of the amount of child support received. 

Informal child support is a summary measure comprised of three variables: a created 

measure indicating how often the father gave money directly to the mother in 

measure^ indica 8 = l Kver = 0 ) and two additional items - how frequently he 

Kr^hf^mrceries ^ j K)W frequently he bought clothes and or toys (often = 2, sometimes- 

T T' fTo) From the summary measure (range = 0 .0 6). a dichotomous variable was 

created to indicate whether the father contributed any one we or combination of types of 

informal support at least once in the past year. 
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To determine differential effects of high and low levels of support, additional analyses 
use a pair of dummy variables indicating no support versus low informal support (father gave 
money at least once in the past year, or sometimes bought groceries or clothes, toys, or 
presents) and no support versus high informal support (father gave money regularly; often 
bought groceries or clothes, toys, or presents; or sometimes or regularly contributed any 
combination of the types of informal support). 

Father visitation is operationalized by an item that asks how often the child hasseen his 
or her father in the past year. Response categories are coded from lowest to highest frequency 
L include: never, ^ce in the past 12 months, two to 1 1 times, one to ““ “J- 
about once a month, two to five times per week, or almost every day^ The item (range - 0 
to 6), was collapsed into a dichotomous variable indicating whether the father has seen the 

child at least once in the past year. 

As with informal support, additional analyses use a pair of dummy variables indicating 
no father visitation versus low father visitation (one to 11 times in the past year) and no 
visitation versus high father visitation (one to three times a month to almost every day). 

Child Outcome Variables and Hypotheses 

The following section includes a brief description of each outcome variable, a few 
findings from related research, and hypotheses based on both prior research and the general 
contention that father involvement in the form of formal child support, informal child support, 
and visitation benefits children. 

The Caldwell Preschool Inventory (PSI) is a measure of the school readiness of 
oreschool children (Caldwell, 1970). This interviewer-administered inventory consists of 32 
items designed to assess skills and concepts, such as the ability to follow direction^ 
knowledge^the meaning of common words, and knowledge of colors, shapes, and numbers. 
High psi scores indicate high levels of school readiness, according to this defimuon of school 
readiness Age corrected norms are not available, therefore PSI scores are expected jo vary 
according to toe child's age. and age is controlled in all analyses. Several studies find that the 
payment of child support is associated with improvements in children’s cognitive development 
and educational achievement but generally find no association between fatoer-child «> Qtac ^ 
outcomes in this domain (e g. Baydar & Brooks-Gunn. 1994; Graham Beller, & Hernandez, 
1994 King 1994b; Knox & Bane, 1994). Therefore both formal and informal child nippon 
are expected to have positive effects and visitation is expected to have no effect on the PSI. 

Hypothesis 1* Both toe formal and informal child support provided by fathers exert 
positive effects on the PSI scores of children in families that receive AFDC. 

Hypothesis 2: There is no association between father visitation and PSI scores. 
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The Personal Maturity Scale (PMS) indicates each child's emotional and behavioral 
development based on the mother's report on 14 items, including whether the chi d ig ts. is 
creative is loving and affectionate, or has a strong temper. The htgber the score ^greater 
me levei of maturity. At least two studies based on large survey data reveal that child support 
payments are related to fewer school-related problems and general behavior problems 
(Futstenberg Morgan & Allison. 1987 ; McLanahan et at . 1994). On the other hand, most 
studied using survey data fmd either no association between father visitatton and behavior 
^Ita or Te g Furstenberg, Morgan, 4 Allison. 1987; King. l994b; McL^, SelUer. 

Hanson, 4 Thomson, 1994) or limited evidence of « L“ 8 Mm^^n 
visitation and mother-reported delinquency (Furstenberg, Morgan. & Allison, 1987) and 
behavior problems (King, 1994a). Some small-scale studies suggest that the quality of the 
"tion or level of attachment between the father and child postttvely jffec^chdd oumo^s 
and is more important than the frequency of father-child contact (Furstenberg 4 Hams. 1993. 
Hess & clara 1979). A stronger association is anticipated for formal and informal ctuld 

support than for visitation. 

Hypothesis 3: Both formal and informal child support are associated with increases in 
Personal Maturity Scale scores. 

Hypothesis 4: There is a weak positive association between father-child visitation and 
the child’s Personal Maturity Scale score. 

The short form of the Home Observation for Measurement of the Environment (the 
„ n wr o F . o aker & Mott 1989) serves as our measure of the quality of the child’s home 

toeconsists of 25 terns to are based on mamma, report and inrerviewer 
rating and op the level of emotional and cognitive support available to the ; child in the home. 
An item thatrelaled to the child's father was excluded from the HOME-SF scale for these 
analyses 'the adapted version includes 24 items. The HOME-SF scale constats of 
soc temouoiui ate cognitive stimulation subscales, comprised of 10 items ate 14 items 
respectively Researchers note that the HOME-SF is sensitive to small increments in fanily 
iSTme particularly for die home environmems of poor children (Garret. Ng andu, 4 Jetton. 
^ 4 M «. Morrison. Zaslow, 4 Glei. 1994). Therefore, formal ate mformal chte 
suDDOrtare expected to have positive effects on the home environment. Visitatton is also 
S to bfa positive component of the home environment in to contact wtth fathers ,s 

presumed to be enriching for children. 

Hypothesis 5: Both formal and informal child support contributions are associated with 
improvements in the child’s home environment. 

Hypothesis 6: Fathered visitation is associated with improvements in the child’s 
home environment. 
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METHODS 

t>v_ analvscs arc divided into two sections. The initial section addresses the first 
The analy father involvement among nonresident fathers of young 

question posed regarding pr regression equations are estimated to identify predictors 

children who receive Log rcgreS sion equations were also 

of each dichotomous •‘co ntinu ous** forms of informal child support and 

estimated 10 J? include the age and gender of the focal child and information about the 

attainment, literacy level, duration of welfare receiptjmd 
mother, such as he „ th/ , hirth n f the focal child. Characteristics related to the father 
whether she was a teenat the bulh ^ lives in the same state as the focal 

include "hetto^temny knowledge, he has other children. Other incorporated 

child, and whether, m , f, m n y <he form of clothing, toys, preseas, or child 

predictors are 0 ^ents; and .bother the child has a fate figure 

care; support for the mother whether the mother belongs 

control group. 

The second section consists of a series of OLS reg resion equ ations in wtehfonnal 
... ^ child suDDort and visitation are independent variables and most of the 

Chrid support. mforaajctuM suppo^, ^ ^ ^ of ^ ^ses is to 

^““r^ti^ta^rtance of formal child support, informal child supp^ and 

obsetve the retan etr^o .elMseing measures. These regrtsstons address the second 
as predictors of scI « u » c hvt) othesJ by examining whether the economic and or personal 
research ^tefchildren affect dteucogniuv. and 



FINDINGS 
Descriptive Results 

p nnp! »i rhii q flfpp™* Infomial Ch il d Support . and Visit a t i o n 

Tahle i shows the percent distribution of the three forms of father involvement in the 

Ta * * rtwa moS^r’s reoort Only 16.6 percent of the fathers made at least one 
past year based on the mother s epo . . f . . proportion of fathers 

child support payment throug o directly to the mother, groceries, or clothes for 

hM '(« Bi^mrStee dan twice as high as the proportion who paid formal child 
the child (42.3 P^“>'“ more a b uk most common form of involvement for 

ZCp,e“seven perimofth; children saw t*u fate ar ^as. once in da p« year. 
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Appendix Table 1 displays a detailed percent distribution of the fatter involvement 
variables'^ aU six f 

faiteT somerimes or on occaten gave 

provided ot* of three types groceries, or bought clothes, toys or presents, 

money direc y reootis only wo percent of the fathers often, for instance regularly, 

ACC °dtd 8 all 0 t^e typesTinformil sup£rt. The modal category for visitation indicates that 
r^pe^t^^olw theirs M two to eleven times in the p*t ye». In 

contrast, only six percent saw their fathers almost every day. 

As previously described, this study focuses on formal child **"“ 

^ visitation as separate dimensions of father involvement and the relative 
support, and v^^as s^^^^ sekcted child outcomes. However, for 

importance of the between the forms of involvement were also analyzed. The 

SS^^vbteio. (r * . 19) and between forma! child 
correlation rt _ *jv m mute st in comparison to foe correlation 

tetw^^o^J I cMdafl)pOTi > arid <v i s r tot * on (r = .53). 

insigb, by ^^rTr^l children “ -“to, m 

about 70 ,a .?^ e provided L* fonrnl child support a* infonml 

the past y . uj. ntgx The table reveals that only about 2.0 k " ' ^ °f 

^Xe. Instead, fathers that paid foam, child tjwori 
fathers pro Drovided someinformal child support and to have visited as well. 

Howev« the largest category of involvemeot. 30.6 percent, indicates ^ ° 

two forms, informal ^^"^^^^orrnai child support alone, a Ml 21.7 
while onl, to. « £££-* t^lTS^Jmppott. TheseX. fitemgs suggest du, 

StoTritoith to cLtotoo they bring items like money. «“ ys; 

Soever tots do no. necessarily make such contributions when they vmt to chddten. 

Multivariate Results 

.t Fot m T '^ ml1 rm a n d 

Table 2 presents the odds ratios for separate logistic regression models predict in g 
Table i preseu rt ^ visitation. Two predictors are significant 

formal child support, !^ **"*£ emeot. FatheT tesideoce in te same 

of visitation. Similar y, child like clothes toys and child care are more likely 

[^in^n-^to X. These fato are 56 [ireem mote likely io pay fbnml 

10 
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. . .^irinoiv ttev ire over six limes more likely to visit and to 

child support, and much more strikingly, tney ire uv*i 

provide informal child support. 

Th. three forms of father involvement are correlated, as noted earlier, but informal 
The three torms *«nciated as reflected by the pattern of significant 

support and visitation are n»«c y wiirher the father has other children. This 

predictors. For tnstance, mothers were^ vtethe^ £ ^ ^ ^ MoteR 

measure is considered a pray^ ^ ^ ^children are believed to have little if any 

who are present knowledge of his status. Thus, among mothers who report 

coniact with the bther has other children, as compared to mother, who were 

that they do 'not chfldren, d* likelihood of informal support declines by 

oertam the f4 ^' tores by 72 percent. On the other hand, the likelihood 
of fcS chad support receipt inm a te by 79 percent among mothets who knast the father 
other children. 

As Table 2 farther indicales, paternity establishmem farough marriage or I legal 
M a threefold increase in the likelihood of formal child support, but 

judgemeous ^Zm. Simifarly, ft. focal child’s age is 

has no effect on the . nrobabilitv of receiving formal child support 

1™“ ^geofte ^1 P " associaTtoniied fa only one form 
r were bom to mothers age 19 or younger were 50 

% :r«m fZuU than their peers fa have seen their fathers a. teas, once in .he pas, year. 

«— involves* . 

welfare^ Among child support^reased by 5 9 

^ bultoodds of infS child support and father-child visitatioo increased 79 percent 
’£?£££££■ Lnrcres^iy a^ ^ oo wedarc five or more years, the 

odds of receiving informal child support declined by 47 percent. 

Finallv Table 2 reveals that the presence of a father figure in the focal child’s life 

w if^KWUnoical father is associated with the probability of support and visitatioo from 
other than the biological father is a^ociarea f ^ mother . $ partner or 

“f “ ' het bi0 ^ father figure, the likel^S of receiving formal child 

fnend, as com^ fa *«e th the likelihood of informal child support 

support increases by 63 percent. 35 ^ ^ 37 p. rccnl< respectively. 

receipt and father<hdd visi o children whose father figure is a 

^urf^ror^nete^r^n arc 52 percen, less likely fa have seen 

rhlir father in the past year than arc their counterparts who have no father figure. 

^ty^^^bed Mothers who report knowing faa. faeir child’s father has ofaer 
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. hvhv to receive formal child support, as are mothers with a partner 

Cl H tatoSte is liber figure for the child. However, the likelihood of receiving 

two years are less likely to receive formal child support. 

c ,k-« ir , w* ukelv to contribute informal child support when the mother has a 
Fathers are y fi ^ mother has received welfare five or 

partner who ^ know whether die biological father has other children. 

S, reside in the same state as 

„ ^ SI Sown'hmN assists. and when the mother has been on welfare for less 

the,r child. whenjte.r is raore likely when the lather resides in the same state. 

SEET Z S chikhen. 

has a father figure other than their biological father. 

The causal direction underlying the associations found cannot be examined with the 
availabuLa^Iowever, these results 1 are generally unsurprising and suggest that the data are 

reliable and valid. 



Father Inv o lyr™^ and OutCQl DgS 



Table 3 presents unstandardized regression coefficients for models predicting the five 
k m trnmc measures The following discussion focuses primarily on the three measures o 
S^SSTSi ^^h^ows the model for the CaldweU Preschool Inventory 
^ i^r^diness indicator. Based on prior research that shows an association between 
(PSI), a school outcomes the first hypothesis of this study proposes that 

chUd suppoti Tf^™“«^c^dwl«hrrei. However, as Table 3 

involvement ate associated with this chad outcome in 
ST of the PSI are the chad's gem* and age. F«nal™ 

S higher than 

liber of UK moUKr's own chUdren. Additionally. so»res «e 
between PSI score modKts have less than 12 years of education as compared to 

y™- - " s *■ 

mother’s literacy level. 



•OLS regression 

(Appeedia TUfc I daptoya g^^ t OT ^ ot ^ aiML The (mpetcy o( futo<hdd vuhanwmcteues 

cbildm. wtwee fuhen were known . have «her e«tpm«. 
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The second column highlights findings for the Personal Maturity Scale (PMS), 
revealing full support for the second hypothesis As proposed, both formal and informal child 
support are associated with this measure of emotional and behavioral development, suggesting 
ttat children benefit from the monetary and material support fathers provide Eve. .controlling 
for many factors, children who received formal or informal support from their fathers at kast 
once in die past year received significantly higher (better) ratings from their mothers on this 
measure dim their peers whose fathers did not contribute formally or informally. On the other 
hand. Table 3 does not offer support for the hypothesis that fatber-child ivteitadoo exerts a 
weak positive effect on the child's level of personal mammy In fact, the coeffictem for 
father-child visitation is negative, though small and nonsignificant. In addition to .the t findings 
for the father involvement indicators. Table 3 shows that stgmficant increases m PMS scores 
L* associated with the mothers' literacy level and welfare duretion of less th an two years In 
contrast, lower scores are observed for boys, and lower scores are observed whendte child s 
father figure is the mother's partner. Quite surprisingly, scores are lower when the family of 
the child's father provides help in the form of clothes, toys, presents, or child care. 

Column three shows a marginally significant association between one father 
involvement measure, informal child support, and the HOME-SF. In partial support* the 
«th hypothesis, informal child support, but not formal child support, is assorted wrth 
improvements in the quality of the child's home environment. As previously described 
HOME-SF scores are based on mother reports and interviewer ratings and tap the cognitive 
and socioemotional resources available to the child in the home. Researchers have found tire 
measure to be sensitive to even small increases in family income especially in the homes of 
noor Childreo. and this finding suggests that informal monetary and nonmonetary contributions 
improve the quality of the child's home environment. Improvements in HOME-SF scores are 
also associated with former marriage or legal paternity, welfare durauon of ^Ihantwo 
years, literacy level, and the provision of assistance from the family of the child s father as 

well as the mother’s own parents. 

Findings for the two subscales of the HOME-SF reveal that informal child support 
exerts its positive effect on the cognitive aspect of the home environment. The cognitive 
stimulation subscale includes items related to the overall safety and organization of the home 
environment the availability of books and magazines in the home, whether someone helps the 
child learn basic academic skills, and whether someone takes the child on outings to church, 
library museums, etcetera. Informal child support is tbe only father involvemeni uviKa.or 
associated with this outcome. Children who receive informal support from their fathers have 
more cognitively stimulating environments than their peers who do not receive such support 
Higher cognitive stimulation scores are also associated with the provision of assistance to the 
child from fae father's family, as well as increases in the modrer's literacyltwelvj Cognitive 
s tinubtion scores are lower for the homes of boys as compared to girls and for homes where 
the mother has less than 12 years of education. 
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Socioemotional subscale items refer to the emotional tone of tbe mother s uuoactKms 
with herthild physical punishment of the child observed by the interviewer or reporttdbf the 
and tes^ucoirmTof the child's day to provide choices, supervision, and support. 

““eCal suppon, infonnal support, or visits from then fathers are at no greater or 
tester adv antage reUiivTw their peers in terms of the socioemottonal circumstances of feeir 
tl^-sFtemrs with improved socioemotional subscale scores are motors literary 

tevd and wX ^.p. of less Zrwo yean. Scores are lower for die homes of boys and 
for the homes of children whose father figure is then mother s partner. 

to additional analyses that used dummy variables indicating high and llow levels of 

f i . n rt and visitation the equations described above were replicated. As Table 4 

° itf^neral the pattern of significant results remain. Again, both formal and informal 
^^^found^b^ssoc^d^ the Personal Maturity Scale. The coefficients for 

are bod. marginally significant, suggesting that for dus 
K^H.£i£ «*u£ r«^rant factor is whether the father provided any informal 
Lpport rather than how often he provided it. On the other hand. Table 4 reveals tlm high 
• amnort but not low informal support is associated with tbe cognitive subscale of tbe 

HOME-SF Apparently, tbe occasional or one time contribution of 

22S not stiSal enough to significantiy affect the cognitive .spec* of the chdd s home 
environment 2 . 

Policv make rs and program administrators often predicate their efforts to increase 
■^nresi^m fe^vot^nTdte assumption or general hypothesis that bod. chdd suppon 
ancTfatiher-ctaiid visitation are beneficial to children. The merits of f^ebdd suwonand 
^My udbmtal child suppon are reflected in the findings described above^To further 
Sca the relationship b^reen visitation and selected child outcomes, two additional 

fathet-ctaild visitation, babysitting and overnight care, were included m severe! 



2 To determine whether father investment is of greater or lesser importance for boys than girb. i^raaioo 
T wu * «nder bv each form of involvement were included with control variables in equations for the five 

terms of child s gender r^nhfr^d in a variable no father nrvolvemetst 

outcomes, The three L^T^ch outcome. According to 

versus some emerged the receipt of informal child suppon is associated with improvements m the 

the significant ^ * «U>einodoL facets of the home environment for boys more than for girb. 

of father involvement appears to be mc« <fcmm«^for boy, in terms of dtetr 
overall Lne environment, particularly the cognitive «™ulanoo features of their home. 
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additional equations 
presupposition that 



3 However, these data consistently faded to provide support for the 
father-child visitation per se has positive effects on child outcomes. 



i , o, costive oattera is found in these data. First, both the payment of formal 
.... of infonnal child support by the biological father are associated 

child support and the pro to addition, informal child support, but not 

T* fjS withhigher scores on the HOME-SF and parocular.y the 

SSL suS of the-HOME-SF. FinaUy, in general, vtsitaooo as assessed here is 
unrelated to any of the child outcomes. 



DISCUSSION 

a «i.. 0 tn mothers' reports, many nonresident fathers of children who receive 
According to a-j^Jadien at least minimall y. These findings revealed that while 

WClfa f! Y!j^Jof fathers provided child support through the formal system during the past 
only 16.6 percent of t p . 5 nercent orovided informal child support, and 67 

yj. S 53 striking finding is the rolarively 
Cpr^rtoo o^thcrs who mTinfonml n»n«ary and MW conhibutions directly . 



5 In addmoo to the frequency of contact item that ^23) for 

father babysat for the duW sometimes or often = 217. s.d. - .413). These 

d* child overnight (never. FiraTSss whether when combined with the informal child mpport 

additional contact ten* (he nriarioosbtp between informal chdd suppo^ 

variable these indicator* of ^ fo* combined babysitting and overnight care w«b the ongtnal informal 

two oew tnforaal support »»»«* The second combined visitation with (be origmal mfomui supportviriabJe m i 
support variable m a summary tneamre. ■ —-nerous analyses. In separate models, the co onmtnw form of 

summary measure. Only three significant resul fonn ^ , n f^rmai support with visitatioo. and the dummy 

informal support with babysitting ' T ^ increases in scores on the cognitive flimu la ri on subscale 

variable for high mformal support wnh “ ^ ^ con si d er ed improvements over the original variable in 

— - — - *■ 

— ^jsstsiarsi, 

informal child support v * na * > ***“*^ ^utioo^^versus mwT^e continuous form of the visitation measure; asammary 
and/or overnight care versus none and °v . w**=re the cominuoos n) high/tow forms were analyzed; 

measure including vtsitatioo, babysitting, . 5 -^^ models. Marginally significant findings appeared only when tbe 

visitatioo. babysitting, aid ovennght^^J^^ ^TmVw^mduded in equations for die 

dummy variables for ° vc ™^ j oevative association between overnight child care by the father and the 

HOME-SF and the two *Howwr ^ sbouM^ noted chat only abca 22 percent of fathers were reportedto 
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the mother in addition toj» oUmykofU* 

- the proportion of 

mothers on ^ of inforaul monetary or material support from the 

fathers ^ the in childnm ^was compile to the proportion of mothers who received informal 
fathers of their cm aren ^ the inclusion of formal child support alone as a measure 

sriEf-SiS-*-'-'* **-> 

children on welfare. 

When the three forms of involvement are combined, findings reveal dtat about 70 

year. Seltzer (1991) examine** ^ juullf vi-ithw and oartkipating in childrearing 

(NSFH) and found di al paymg c h^ mppmt. ^^^^Sen. fathers and 

together*. These data indicate that while the three forms of 
are rented dimensions, informal support and visiunon are most 

closely associated. 

Findings regarding predictors of the forms of involvement appears be 
reliable. A ^^^^‘to^te^U^^^^volvemei*. The residence 

~ ^ “ -trS'^NTrdT^n zm. £>. 

increases in father mvolv^ Wl^F^nberg_ ^ 

However, the dtrecnon «f^ children to facilitate cotsact and support, or 

informally and vts« “ because it is convenient to do so. In 

fathers who happen to live y * reason for the association is that mothers may be 
terms of formal child enforcement office 

able to repot, accurate 2d£s and employment sums of tubers who live 

S *££££ » observed for aU three forms of invohremem. this 

is unlikely to be the only factor. 

These findings also ^ 1 ^ ^v^ Z°^ 

child, such as clothes, toys, . .. Again the direction of the association is 

than are fathers fetLfs family members, especially his own 

unknown; however. ^-related matters. Anderson (1993) has observed that 

mother, may be very CQCO unge or discourage the father s involvement depending on 

wheAer or ^^es dre 

obUg^^rrpSme form of assisume for his child In many cases, me 
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father's family assists in the care and support of the child and encourages the father to remain 
involved (Anderson, 1993; Sullivan, 1993). 

Interestingly, prior marriage or legal paternity is associated with a large increase in the 
likelihood of receiving child support through the formal system but has no effect on informal 
child support or visitation. This finding for child support is both consistent withpnor 
“ h P £. logical, since paternity must be established by marriage, formal tmlmowledgment. 
ortegal judgement before a child support award can begranted. Yet. most rmerueb mdma.es 
that die likelihood of visitation is also higher among the previously married tfam the ^sver 
married. The lack of association between prior marriage or legal paternity and the other two 
forms of involvement for this sample may suggest the existence of norms regarding 

nonmarital childbearing that differ from ^ 

_ . __.ii research finds that unmar ried fathers and mothers agree on informal 

Arrangements forte care and support of teir children 

Edin 1995) In an ethnographic study of three low-mcome neighborhoods, Sullivan (1993) 
observed that neither marriage nor cohabitation were associated with fttfrcr mvoWemem; 
fathers were likely to actively participate in the fives of their children regardless of th ese 

222TS the other hand. pWoberg and Harris (1993, noted that whde ear^ on tern 

were no differences in te involvement patterns of never named compared to 
married fathers declines in involvement over time were greater for never married fathers. 
™Tfoliow.up data collected from this sample may show a similar pattern f<H never- 
married fathers. Further analyses of later waves of these data will facilitate the tracking of 
formal child support payments, informal child support, and visitation as they relate to child 

outcomes longitudinally. 

In general, findings for the child well-being measures show that monetary and material 
contributions from the father, especially contributions provKkd inform^ ^ 
better outcomes among children in these families on welfare. As hypothesized, both formal 
and informal child support have positive effects on the Personal Maturity Scale, a measure of 
the child’s emotional and behavioral development. Mothers wbo receive formal or mformal 
support from fathers report fewer behavior problems and higher levels of srcud 
adjustment for their children. This finding is consistent with poor research showing that the 
3 ^ Of child support is associated with declines in school-related ar^general behavior 

problems (Furstenberg, Morgan, & Allison, 1987; McLanahan et ., ma V be a 

She economic benefits of child support, some researchers propose that child support may be 
nroxv for unmeasured characteristics of the father, such as a sense of responsibility for and 
rnnrmitment to the child that chanc e child well-being and are unique to fathers who are able 
aZTZgtop^ot tetr children (King. 1994b; McUntettutal.. 1994). Givcte. 
^ * a ^te’-report measure. better child behavior may also reflect amotc poe.uve 
perspective on tepart of the mother as well as unproved behavior on te part ofte dtaM. to 

tteAfomam of behavioral adjustment, even small or incomtent “^“AlA^ttotes 
through the formal system or direcily to te mother m te form of money, groceries, clothes. 
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or other items may have both tangible and symbolic significance for mothers and children in 
this sample. 

The strongest evidence of an association between father involvement and child well- 
being involves the informal child support measure. Overall, informal child support appears to 
be more beneficial to tore children than formal child suppon in that W°r^chdd^n “ 
positively associated with the the Personal Maturity Scale, as weU as the HOME-SF and its 
cognitive stimulation subscale. Although both forms of child support were hypothesized to 
exert positive effects on the quality of the home environment, these findings reveal that only 
informal child support is associated with improvements in the child’s home environment, 
particularly the level of cognitive stimulation available. The lack of association between 
formal child support and outcomes in this domain may suggest that the (»yments received 
through the formal system, when at most only 50 dollars of the father s formal child support 
navment is passed on to the mother and child, amounted to less than the money given directly 
to mothers £Tthe value of the in-kind contributions fathers provided. Edin (1994) noted that 
among families on welfare, flexible arrangements were made around informal support so that 
mothers could have nonresident fathers increase their monetary contribution or purchase 
specific items for the child when needed and then lower the amount of their contribution at 
Iks' crucial times and when fathers were unable to assist. Perhaps the mothers mtius^mple 
^de similar arrangements with the fathers of their children, which resulted m this positive 
effect on the quality of the home environment. 

This association between informal child support and the home environment is especially 
important because a strong cognitive home environment has positive effects on cW< ^ ns 
intellectual development (Mott, 1993). The HOME-SF used in this study was adapts from 
the full HOME Scale (Caldwell & Bradley. 1984), which h* (ton i found to 
measures of cognitive development and school performance (Bradley et. al^, 1989, Hard 
Bradley & Odd weU, 1975 Gottfried, 1984). Over time, informal support from the father may 
be associated with improvements in. cognitive assessment scores and academic achievementfor 
these children, either directly or through the cognitive aspects of the home environment. The 
relationship between father involvement measures and child outcomes can be analyzed 
longitudinally as later waves of these data become available. 

It is necessary to acknowledge, of course, that, in the JOBS evaluation. aU waves of 
data collection depend upon mother-report data for information on child support and visitation. 
For a variety of reasons, the mother may choose to under-report both the receipt of assistance 
from the father and contact with the father. Such under-reporting would inevitably undermine 
the strength of any associations that one might find m the data. In addition, it is possible, 
pLcufariy as the child grows older, that the father sees the child and provides gifts or money 
directly to the child, contributions of which the mother is not aware. Again, under-reporting 
might Ldermine the potential to detect whether and how the father-child relationship .affects 
the child’s development. Studies that examine child support and visitation might seek to obtain 
information directly from the child or from the father as weU as the mother. For instance, 
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measures of the quality and nature of the father-child interaction from the perspecuve of the 
mother, the father, and even the child could greatly enhance analyses focusing on the 
relationship between father-child visitation and child outcomes and prov.de insight into the 
general lack of association found in this study. 

If the findings regarding formal and informal child support were replicated in other, 
more representative populations, they might suggest varied policy approaches ranging from 
helping families to leave welfare so they could receive child suRiort payment “^"^y 
from L father to passing through . larger amount of the formal child support payment to the 
mother and^hild Tfcsedata were collected before Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
rq^cd with Temporary Assist to W^ics (TANF). T^w 
Uvv not only strengthens provisions for puertuty end esublishment of . child support order. ,t 
rewires that states cut cash grants by at least 25 percent ind is much as 100 percem for non- 
cooperation with these efforts. In addition, effective July 1. W. or six momta «to * sate 
plants received, states will no longer be required to pass through t be first 50 dollars of each 
child support payment to the family, and automated tracking procedures of delinquent child 
support accountsaw to be upgraded. How these new provisions will interact! to affect fathers 
payment of formal child support, their provision of informal child support, and their visitation 
with their children is unknown but worthy of future investigation. 
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Formal Child Support (N * 686) 
Informal Child Support ( N - 682) 




Source . Data from the Descriptive Survey of the JOBS Child Outcomes Study. 1992. 



Table ^wSSt*ro«8h ** ft*™ 1 «!«*« <»ce in the past year. Some Informal 

^-^Sr^rided ny JZZ a ^SSSmSS- following types of informal support atkta once in the past 
JJJ! £ mother, 2) bou«bC froccnes, 3) bough, clothes, toys, or presents Some vtstmoo - father 

has seen child at least oocc in the past year. 
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Fo n ni nf f — ■" ^ r.n *« ' f"™ 1 H iil H %imn "if™ ! 0 ^ 

Formal Child Support 




Child's Characteristics 

Child’s gender (l ” male) 

Child’s age in months 

Father’s Characteristics 

f Ufag lives in same state as child 

Father has other children 

Not known whether father has other children 

Mother's Characteristics 

Mother « married to father or legal paternity established 

Mother was age 19 or younger at child’s birth 

Number of mother’s own children 
Mother is in Educatioonraining Group 
Mother is in Labor Force Group 

Mother on welfare less than 2 yean 

Mother on welfare 5 or more yean 
Mother has less than 1 2 yean of education 
Mother’s literacy level 

Sources of Support 

Child s father figure is mother’s partner or friend 
Child’s father figure is a relative or someone else 
Family of child’s father provides some help 
Mother receives some help from own parents 
-2 Log Likelihood 



0 86 
0.97* 

4.86*** 

1.79* 

1.12 



L25 

0.99 

3.43*** 

0.95 
0 53* 



Source: 



D» 4. Descriptive Sum, of Ae JOBS Skills Chik. Ouuoms Study. 1992. 



090 
1 00 

5.87* 

0.70 

028* 



2.88* ** 


1.03 


1.44 


1 61 


0.67 


0.50* 


117 


1.07 


1.14 


1 01 


1 09 


1.00 


0.80 


1 04 


085 


0.41 * 


1.79* 


1 .75* 


0 87 


0.53** 


0.69 


l 19 


1.36 


1.07 


1 07 


113 


1 23 


1 63* 


065* 


063* 


1 15 


l 08 


0.48* 


l 56+ 


6. 10* ,# 


6.35* 


1 40 


0.92 


1.13 


536 44 


721 89 


620.19 



684 




HfljC Table values (accept N’s) are toed on weighted data; means 
I0.*p<.05.**p<.01. ••• P< 001. 



substituted for missing values on independent variables. 
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Table 3 






l rtv Caldwell Preschool In ventory fPSn the PenOOll 
i «nd SncioqTffltlflf'* 1 S|,K * r * lw 



HOME-SF 

Total 



HOME-SF 

Cognitive 



HOME-SF 

Sodoemodoni] 




Indepe ndent Variables 
Intercept 

Pirhg Involvement in Ptst Year 
Formal Child Support ( I - some) 

Informal Child Support (1 - some) 

Visitation (I - some) 

Chad ** Characteristics 

Child’s gender (1 * male) 

Child’s age in mooths 

Mother’s Characteristics 

Mother ns married to laths' or legal 
paternity established 

Mother was age 19 or younger at child’s birth 

Number of mother’s own children 

Mother is in Educaiioon’raining Group 

Mother is in Labor Force Group 
Mother on welfare less than 2 years 
Mother on welfare 5 or more years 
Mother has less than 12 years of education 
Mother’s literacy level 
Sources of Support 

Child’s father figure is mother’s partner or 
friend 

Child’s father figure is a relative or someone 
else 

Family of child’s father provides some help 

Mother’ s parents provide some help 

R 1 

N 

1 

fcuas* i*"* v~~ * ' 

•p< .05, •• p <.01 • ••• P < 001 



0.30 

0.54 



4 90* 

4.02* 



0.07 

0.43+ 



0.10 

0J9* 



-017 

0.04 



-0.10 


-1 J5 


-0 14 


-0.08 


-0 02 


-1.45*" 


-360* 


-0.52* • 


-0JI* 


-038* 


0.46"* 


Oil 


0.01 


0.01 


0 00 


0.15 


•1.17 


0.54* 


0.46" 


0 16 


0.25 


1.84 


-0.25 


-0.07 


-0.14 


-0.53* • 


0.85 


-034" 


-0-21** 


-016* 


0.20 


0.03 


-0.32 


-0J20 


-0.08 


0.94+ 


2.60 


0.20 


0.20 


-0.09 


080 


6-28 *• 


0.63* 


0JI 


028+ 


-0.44 


-2.56 


-0.09 


0.08 


-0 18 


-0.85+ 


-2.72 


-0.47* 


-0.46* • 


-0.04 


0.50* 


6.76"* 


0.56"* 


0J5"* 


020** 


-0.61 


-4 46" 


-0.06 


0.11 


-023+ 


0.52 


-270 


0.26 


0.18 


0.03 


-0.03 


-4.41 • 


0.41+ 


0.38* 


-0.04 


-0.34 


111 


0.40+ 


0.19 


020 


.42 


16 


.16 


.15 


.08 


652 


668 


675 


660 


654 


c JOBS OnW 


Outcomes Study, 1992. 






lighted data; i 


neaa sabstituted for missing values on independent variables, tp < 
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Tablc 4 ^ f*r .h*. pn>rt< nf Formal r hiid Supco n md Low and High Levels of Informal Ch il d Suppflfl 

01 <i Rfrm«M Cor mnrrmfor die FtTfm m [ 




Formal Child 
Support 



Informal Child Support 
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’the JOBS Child Outcomes Study. 1992. 



Child Outcomes 

PS1 
PMS 

HOME Seale 
Cognitive Subscale 
Socioemotional Subscalc 



.. u^„ lic (at least one formal child support payment vs. no formal child support). Both 

'Formal Child support is a dicbotom of » oair of dunm y variables informal support * no support versus low 

informal child support He Z*Lm brought gr^ries or sometimes bought 

informal child support «•***& bn^surtort versus high bifocal support (father gave money regularly, often brought 
clothes, toys °^ pre ^“.* v „ „ v combination of resources), visitation = no visitatioo versus low 

,«> ml . «« ^ » ■*»“>' ■"» 

day) 

, I k M _ -iruT-Tirt informal suooort. and visitation, the regression models included the following 
Note: In addition to formal child fllher has other children, not known whether father has other 

variables, child s gender *8 e - ^eniry established, mother was 19 or younger at child’s birth, number of 

children, mother was nwmcdto faih g - cduc»ofVtraimng group or labor force group, mother oo welfare 

™^,- s „„ duktav chiW's f«ta r«m d relaive . 

<!»»«!.«!» , "““V ? ZZZZZ M, f™, own porcnd. Tnbk nton « l»«l « 

“ ~ P s«. •” P i 
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No Father Involvement 



Formal Child Support Only 
Informal Child Support Only 



Visitation Only 

Formal Child Support and Informal Child Support 
Formal Child Support and Visitation 

Informal Child Support and Visiunon 

Formal Child Support, Informal Child Support and VistaDoo 



1.9 
1.4 
21.7 
0 1 
43 
20.6 
10.0 




Source: Data from the Descriptive Survey of the JOBS 



Child Outcome Study, 1992. 



Note. Table values (except hTs) are based oo weighted dam. 







Appendix A 

Construction of Variables for Use in Regression Models 



Father Involvement Variables 

a v ™„c..rt. indicating the receipt of at least one child support 

Formal child support is a dichotomous t J*r (mean = . 166; s.d. = .37) 

payment through the child support enforcement system in the past y 

— r 4 c«rt nf three indicators; a created measure 

Informal child support is a summary l^Ir (regularly = 2. at least once = 1. 

indicating how often the father gave bought groceries, and how frequently he 

never = 0 ) and two additional items - A d.cbototnous measure was 

s c t“w - ° f ° f “ 

support at least once in the past year, (mean - .423; s.d. ) 

A^rrrmv variables indicating no support versus low informal support 
Secondary analyses use J i ipair Qr sometimes bought groceries or clothes, toys, or 

(father gavcmo*y " ^ ^ TJppo* versus high informal support (father gave money 
presents; mean - .20 s.d. 40) sometimes or regularly contributed 

regularly, often bought groceries or cloches, toys, or present 

combination of the types of informal support; mean = .22 . s.d. - .42) 

. JW „„ that Mks how often the child has seen his or her father 
Father visitation is operationalized y lowest to highest frequency and include: never, 

in the past year. Response ^egones « ^ pef^onth. about once a month, two to 

once in the past 12 months, two dichotomous measure was created to indicate whether the 

five times per week, almost every day. A dKhotomom r^uic s d = 47) 

father has seen the child at least once in the past year, mean - .670. s.d. 47) 

. . , indicating no father visitation versus low father 

Secondary analyses use a pair of dummy _ ?l d _ 4 $ ) and no visitation versus high father 

visitation (one to 1 1 times in Ok pas year; mean - 31 .“1 ^ 

visitation ( to *«e times a month to almost every day. mean- .36. 



Child Well-being Variables 

» MMoimnent of die Environment (HOME-SF; Baker 

The short form of the Home ® ^ m maternal report and interviewer rating and 

and Mott. 1989) consists of 25 <amoort available to the child in the home. An item that 

assess the leve! of emotional and HOME-SF for these analyses. Therefore this 

related to the child's father was c * ch ^ fr HOME . SF * a combination of socioemotional and cognitive 

adapted version consists of 24 ttetns. respectively. For the total 

stimulation subscales, which are comp favorable response was given a score of one, and then 

HOME-SF * m the cmodoml to« of ft. 

scores were summed acr ? s f* tC ^f 1 . ^^^unishment of the child observed by the interviewer or 
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0 * child leam basic academic skills, and whether someone takes the child on outings to church, the 
library, museums, etcetera. 

oo c a - ? 77 ranee = 7 3 to 23 . Cognitive subscale: mean = 

S - ’ «* "”“=° 

to 10). 

~ raidweU Preschool Inventory (PSD indicates the school readiness of preschool children. This 
The CaldweU^ inventory consists of 32 items designed to assess skills and concepts, such as 

of the meaning of common words, and knowledge of colors, 
the ability to folio * -j;* A toU l numbcr 0 f items the child answered correcUy. High 

J35T« 2-. ««- — « - 

PSI scores are expected to vary greatly according to the child s age. 

(mean = 17.95; s.d. = 6.23; range = 1 to 32) 

% _ .. C i /pwc\ craie indicates each child's emotional and behavioral 

TT. Pdwooal Mnnrnty ^ ^ Eluding whether the child fights, is creative, 

development based on the mother was adapted from the 1976 National 

Su^e^ofOiUdrem^TThe Liter rales each item on a scale from 0 (my child is not a. ahhkethat io 10 
^ , . * •* ^ummarv scores were computed to indicate the mother s mean 

ttzxjzzxz tv — - — - - - 

maturity. (mean = 103.70; s.d. = 21.29 ; range = 30 to 140) 



Control Variables 

Child's Gender is Made. The gender measure was coded 1 tor males and 0 fnr females, (mean = 50; 
s.d. = -50) . 

Child’s Age in Months - This is a continuous measure, (mean = 55.84 ; s.d. = 8.4; range = 38 to 76) 

Father lives in the same state as chfld - This dichotomous variable was coded 1 for cases where the 
mother reported that the father lives in the same state as the focal child. 

(mean = .75; s.d. = -43 ). 

_ . .. -t-u:- ooe 0 f W o dummy variables derived from the mother's response to 

“As far as you know has (CHlLD)'s father had any other children in addition to the child(ren) that he 
TJr. T* “ " responses were coded ss 1 . and the -no" and 'don't know ■■ response 

were coded as 0. The reference group is comprised of the no responses, (mean ..... 

the “yes" and “no “ responses were coded as 0. The reference group ts comprised of the no 
responses, (mean = .26; s.d — .44) 
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. . rathor or leeal paternity established. Based on several items, all cases 
Mother was married to father or leg pa ty where the legal paternity process was 

where the child's biological P aren “ ^ toe child’s legal father were combined and coded 1. and all 
pursued and the male was judged to be thejtoild s legal «u 

others were coded 0. (mean = .26, s.d. - .44) 

„ child’s birth Mother’s age at birth of the focal child was calculated. A 
*v£* .“created wh«e mod..* ages .9 or younger a. feed child’s M were coded 

1 and all others were coded 0. (mean- 16. s.d. 

Number of mother’s osra children. This is a continuous measure, (mean - 2.3 ; s.d. = 1 .1; range 
= 1 to 5) 

• • rj. /Trai ning Group. Dummy variables were created for the experimental 
£„C educauon a^aainmg^roup were coded i and movers in Ute 

control group or the Labor Force Group were coded 0. (mean - 38. 

Mother is In Labor Fore. Group Morhers in the labotforce were^ded 1 ^-others in 

the educatiotl/uaining group or the control group were coded 0. (mean .39. .. 

.r 1 — than 2 vears This one of two dummy variables. The reference group is the 
Mother on welfare less than 2 y Welfare receipt of less than two years was coded 

(mean = .20; s.d. - .40) 

Mother on weifare 5 or more « ^ta^L^o^e" 

years wasoodeddls r^l'retereoce grip was combined .id. welfare receipt of less than two 
years and coded as 0. (mean = 43; s:&. - 50) 

Mother has less than 12 years of education. All cases in ihis category were coded I for this 
dichotomous variable, (mean — .33, s.d. 47) 

Mother’s ~ ‘X2Z22Z 22* shills 

£££*£ STi scores in ieveis one or mo indicam to. ievets of basic 

literacy, (mean = 2.46; s.d. = 87. range = 1 to 5 ) 

s- f_ cenarate questions mother’s were asked if the focal 

Child’s father figure is mother s ™ whether the father figure is the 

child has a father figure C /. . former husband/boyfriend father, brother, a relative of the child’s 

mother’s current partner or fnend. ,f hi were created. For this first dummy variable, 

birth father, or soo*one ltmraty *««, partner or friend ( 62.8% 

Ttz ( 5 5% of childreD whh a fathcr figure) 

No father figure (tbe tcfercnce group) and all od*r categones were 
coded 0. (mean = .36 ; s.d. - 48) 
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iv i rHond For this dummy variable, all father figure 

combined and coded l. (mean - 17; sd - .37) 

of child's father provide some 2 

mysorprean as for the child. 2) babysat for the child, or 3) cared for the child ovemtght The 
^ res^s P w.re coded . and summed. A dichotomous — ™«l where a score of one 
or more (a “yes" response to one or more items) was coded 1 ( mean- .38. s.d. .49) 

w . . hpln from her own parents. This dichotomous variable is a combination of 

Mother recei ^ wbc(her hcr own mo ther helps to take care of her child(ren) a lot. 

W0 T, iSt^ little or not at all The same question was asked regarding the mother s own father, 
ffil itenB we re combined JZn collapsed into some he,p< * I) versus no help 

(=0) from own parents. ( mean — .68, s.d. .47) 
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